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The History of Mankind. Vol. II. By Professor Friedrich 
Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, M.A. With introduction by 
E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. Colored plates, maps and illustrations. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. — 562 pp. 

In reviewing the first volume of this translation of Ratzel's Volker- 
kunde, 1 I took occasion to describe the general character of the 
work. Much that was then said may now be repeated with fidelity 
to truth. The name History of Mankind still appears ridiculously 
misleading for a purely descriptive work on ethnography, intended 
for the general reader rather than the specialist. The illustrations 
of implements, weapons and ornaments still form the only portion of 
the work which can aid the serious student of culture. As for the 
engravings of human types, which are in general well chosen, the 
advent of photographic processes, half-tone and others, has of course 
rendered them obsolete for the somatologist. For the general reader, 
they are sufficiently faithful to nature, and they give a true idea 
of the idiosyncrasies of custom in personal adornment prevalent 
among primitive peoples. Especially praiseworthy is the statement 
of the original from which each plate has been made. It is curious 
in this connection to note the apparent neglect of the rich stores of 
material offered in the Heports of our Bureau of Ethnology. 

Little is to be said about the subject-matter in the text. The 
learned author again betrays prodigious industry in the range of his 
reading. Few errors of fact occur ; and the difficult task of arrang- 
ing in an orderly way the mass of purely descriptive matter has been 
well performed. Of critical or analytical material there is none ; nor 
was it to be expected. Once in a while this leads to bald statements 
of fact regarding matters which are to-day in controversy. As an 
example, we may cite the entire acceptance of the archaeological finds 
in the Trenton gravels as genuinely palaeolithic. On the other hand, 
a wise indecision as to the origin of the Eskimo stock is apparent. 

In this second edition we note many changes from the first, mainly 
in the line of omissions. In condensing three volumes into two, entire 
sections of the original work have been eliminated — for reasons not 
at all obvious. Thus, the treatment of the entire contingent of Asiatic 
peoples south of Siberia has been swept away. The sections upon 
Europe, especially those dealing with the Caucasus and the Asiatic 
tribes of Russia, are also omitted. All the African peoples north of 
the Sahara are likewise unrepresented in the new edition. It is diffi- 
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cult to understand the reasons for this curtailment of portions so 
important. A history of mankind, or even of primitive mankind, 
without reference to the Japanese, Chinese, Mongols, Turks, Dravi- 
dians or Hindoos, Indians, Arabs, Berbers, Hamitic or Semitic stocks 
and Europeans, certainly seems one-sided. To me it appears that 
the value of the entire work for the purposes of the general reader 
has thus been seriously affected. On the other hand, we note some 
enrichment of the material on South America, by the use of the 
recent works of Von den Steinen, Ehrenreich and others. 

The English of the translator is rather peculiar and sometimes 
awkward. Such expressions as " enthralling insight," " stationari- 
ness," " a refinement of science which . . . will hardly hold water," 
" the most conspicuous thing in the Bushman is the smallness of 
him," etc., are not uncommon. We note a typographical error on 
page 15, where "Dammann" is misspelled; on page 210 "mon- 
golic " [Mongolian ?] is wanting in a capital. Aside from a few 
slips like these, the bookmaker's work has been very creditably done. 

William Z. Ripley. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Aristocracy and Evolution: A Study of the Rights, the Origin 

and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. 

Mallock. London and New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — 
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The word aristocracy, the author explains in his preface, has no 
special reference to a "class distinguished by hereditary political 
privileges, by titles, or by heraldic pedigree." It means rather the 
" exceptionally gifted and efficient minority, no matter what the posi- 
tion in which its members may have been born, or what the sphere of 
social progress in which their exceptional efficiency shows itself." 
In developing this conception of aristocracy or " greatness," the 
author reaches some curious conclusions. He tells us that a great 
man, regarded as an agent of social progress, is merely one " who is 
superior to the majority in producing some given class of result." 
This result must, however, be something which he makes others do, 
not what he does in his own person. With greatness in this sense 
ethical considerations have nothing whatever to do; even intellect is 
not a necessary element; will is frequently of more importance. The 
sole test of greatness is that it must communicate itself to others so 
as to make them think or act more efficiently than they would 



